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surgery in quite a model in its way, the lucid descriptions being 
illustrated by over 100 figures. Nothing has been omitted to fur¬ 
nish a safe and trustworthy guide to the beginner. It serves as a 
true index of the careful, conscientious work which distinguishes the 
author. 

We have been unable in this brief review to do justice to this 
the latest work on gynecology. Our object has been rather to 
stimulate the reader to make a careful study of it for himself. 
While a critical reviewer might take exception to some minor 
defects, we are so impressed with the honest conservative tone 
maintained throughout, and with the fact that it is based entirely 
upon the personal experience and convictions of the writer, that 
we have only commendation for this fresh product of his won¬ 
derful industry. We have already called attention to the number 
and beauty of the illustrations, and to the clear, common-sense 
manner in which each subject is treated. While we are not pre¬ 
pared to admit that the present book is equal to the companion 
Text-book of Obstetrics, the fourth edition of which appears simul¬ 
taneously with it, we have no doubt that it will achieve the same 
widespread popularity, which is all that the most ambitious author 
could desire. H. C. C. 


Gynecology. A Text-book for Students and a Guide for 
Practitioners. By William R. Pryor, M.D., Professor of 
Gynecology in the New York Polyclinic Medical School; Attend¬ 
ing Gynecologist to the New York Polyclinic Hospital; Consulting 
Gynecologist to St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York City Hospital. 
Pp. xvi., 380, with one hundred and sixty-three illustrations. 
New York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1903. 

The preface of this excellent book indicates clearly its purpose, 
which is to present the subject in such a practical, dogmatic way 
as “a professor of gynecology in any of the colleges has to lecture.” 
Rare diseases, bacteriology and minute anatomy, and “matters 
which strictly belong to other branches of medicine” are accordingly 
omitted. 

We have not been disappointed in our favorable anticipations. 
Dr. Pryor has not only succeeded in writing a readable book, but 
one which in many respects is in a class by itself. At the outset 
we note with approval its division into two parts, the first, including 
nine chapters, being devoted to diseases and non-surgical treatment; 
the second to descriptions of the various gynecological operations. 

In the introductory chapter on examination of the patient there 
are several useful practical hints with regard to the proper practice 
of the bimanual, important points being emphasized in large type. 
The illustrations are few, but satisfactory, unless we except the cut 
showing Trendelenburg’s position, in which the elevation is extreme, 
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at least for most American operators. The writer still prefers 
Sims’ position for examination and minor operations. 

With Chapter II. (pages 14 to 68) we are introduced at once to 
the subject of inflammation, beginning with vulvitis and concluding 
with oophoritis. The important subject of gonorrhoeal infection 
receives especial attention, in quite sharp contrast to the superficial 
way in which it is treated in most text-books. If space permitted 
we would like to quote several of the italicized sentences. The 
pages on gonorrhoeal and septic endometritis deserve careful study, 
since they contain an unusual amount of information condensed 
within a small compass. 

The much-vexed subject of metritis is disposed of with less 
verbiage and clearer insight than is the case with most writers, for 
which students will feel devoutly thankful, however one may differ 
from the author’s radical views. Peritonitis receives careful atten¬ 
tion, twelve pages being devoted to it. With the conclusion that 
“peritonitis is an exponent of an infectious process rather than a 
disease per se,” few, if any, will dissent. 

Salpingitis (another subject which has been rendered unneces¬ 
sarily complicated to the student) is happily elucidated. We note 
in passing one of the many dogmatic statements in large type which 
often arrest the reader’s attention and present in a few words the 
gist of the treatment of pyosalpinx, viz., “Suppuration in a pre¬ 
formed sac is cured either by removal of the sac or by its oblitera¬ 
tion.” 

The concluding section on inflammations of the ovaries is another 
example of the process of condensation, which may not always suit 
the pathologist, but certainly will relieve the student’s perplexity. 
Here again the writer shows that he holds decided views and is not 
afraid to express them. Referring to ovarian sclerosis (a better 
term, by the way, than the common “cirrhosis”), he affirms that 
“as the symptoms produced by such a condition are so little under¬ 
stood, sclerosed ovaries should never be removed unless the uterus 
also needs to be sacrificed.” 

We agree heartily with the statements that “there is no standard 
of gross appearance to guide the surgeon in his operations upon 
the ovaries,” and that “few symptoms are produced by ovarian 
inflammations which are not easily referable to associated diseases.” 

Chapter III., on “Distortions and Displacements,” is on the whole 
quite satisfactory, although some of the statements may be ques¬ 
tioned, notably this, that “the ligaments play no part in maintaining 
the uterus in position until their uterine attachments are rendered 
tense by displacement of the uterus.” The author’s views with 
regard to the treatment of anteflexion are well known. Those on 
retrodisplacement are sound. Believing, as he does, that “not so 
much the displacement as the accompanying or causative lesions 
produce the symptoms,” he would naturally emphasize his opinion 
that “there is too great a tendency in the profession to perform 
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operations for retrodisplacement without employing less severe 
methods first.” This is sound teaching for the modern medical 
student, who is in danger of forgetting that gynecology is not 
synonymous with surgery. 

Sections on laceration of the cervix and perineum seem rather 
out of place in this chapter. The writer assigns less importance to 
cervical tears than other authors, not regarding this lesion as the 
cause of sterility, abortion, or reflex nervous symptoms, while he 
admits that it is a direct etiological factor in the production of 
cancer. In common with most gynecological surgeons, he finds that 
amputation is indicated much more frequently than trachelorrhaphy. 

Under Chapter IV., on Diseases of the Vulva, are included dis¬ 
eases of the vagina and cervix, a confusing arrangement, especially 
as the concluding subject under cervical conditions deals with 
vaginismus (?). Doubtless the author will see the propriety of a 
rearrangement of the subject-matter in a subsequent edition, or at 
least a change in the heading. The important subject of pruritus 
deserves a place here instead of the brief mention which it receives 
on page 17 under the section on Bartholinitis. 

Genital fistula are well treated in Chapter V., though here again 
we note with surprise the appearance of a sub-heading on “ Diseases 
of the Urethra and Bladder,” with no less than eight pages on the 
ureters, a disproportionate amount of space, it would appear, in a 
work intended for students and practitioners, for whom the subject 
presents rather a scientific than a practical interest. The whole 
subject of diseases of the urinary tract is handled in a satisfactory 
manner, and we note with approval the author’s original work in 
this field, with which the profession is already familiar. 

Chapter VIII., on Cancer, is one of the best, especially the para¬ 
graphs on symptoms, which are expressed in a terse, dogmatic way 
well calculated to impress them upon the mind of the student. 
The writer thinks that the first symptom is “an increase in that 
leucorrhoea which the woman habitually has,” bleeding being a 
subsequent indication. Contrary to usual observations, he does not 
find that menorrhagia is present. In referring to the examination 
of scrapings in suspected cancer of the body of the uterus he 
emphasizes the fact too often lost sight of, that “ the positive evidence 
furnished by the curette and microscope is infallible, but the nega¬ 
tive by no means shows that cancer does not exist.” 

With Chapter IX. we enter upon the second part of the book, 
where the author is entirely at home. Operations on the cervix are 
first considered, beginning with dilatation and curettage, and con¬ 
cluding with amputation. Perineorrhaphy receives careful atten¬ 
tion. We note with some surprise that the author still uses silver 
wire, and does not move the bowels until the seventh day, which 
accounts for the statement that it may be necessary to break up 
hard fecal masses with a dull curette (!). 

Contrary to the general opinion with regard to Pryor’s radical 
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methods, he is an advocate of conservative operations on the 
adnexa, while recognizing justly their limitations. The introductory 
paragraph under Chapter XV. represents a common-sense view of 
this much-discussed question. An interesting presentation of his 
opinions on vaginal section and drainage in acute salpingo-oophoritis 
and acute pelvic peritonitis will be found on pages 279 and 280. 
The operation may strike the ordinary reader as revolutionary, but 
if the writer is right, “it is not only conservative, but is curative.” 

In Chapter XVII. there is a clear description of the author’s 
radical operation for pelvic suppuration, with the details and remark¬ 
able results of which gynecologists are already familiar. The 
accompanying cuts are excellent. In the chapter on removal of 
the cancerous uterus the writer begins with the propositions that 
“no radical operation should be attempted unless the section of the 
tissues can pass outside the cancerous field,” and that “the merits 
of an operation for the relief of this condition are determined by 
the ultimate results rather than by the immediate.” He prefers the 
abdominal method of extirpation, since after vaginal extirpation 
60 per cent, recur within the first year. 

Chapter XIX. deals with various subjects, viz.: hernia, cyst¬ 
otomy operations during pregnancy, and a short section on the 
results of castration; Chapter XX. with hsemostasis, and the con¬ 
cluding chapter with the operative treatment of anomalies of the 
genitals. Following these is a “song without words,” headed 
Chapter XXII., which includes five pages filled with cuts of 
instruments, without accompanying text. 

We have reviewed in a most superficial way a work which deserves 
careful perusal if for no other reason than it is an honest book, 
written by an honest man. We may dissent from some of his views 
and may think that his tone is often too positive and dogmatic, but 
we cannot deny the virility and originality which characterize his 
exposition of them. Looked at from a critical standpoint we cannot 
regard the arrangement of the book as free from faults, since the 
sequence is often interrupted, and there is not that natural coherence 
which one looks for in a scientific work. But the book must obtain 
prompt and widespread recognition by reason of its intrinsic excel¬ 
lence. The style is condensed, but never to the point of obscurity. 
There is no padding and no borrowing from mediaeval sources, but 
it is essentially an exponent of personal observation. There is no 
doubt that the circle of readers will be larger than the author 
modestly hopes, for he may be sure that it will “interest even those 
of large experience.” 

When we add that the drawings are mostly original and that they 
are reproduced with that beauty for which the well-known firm of 
publishers is famous, that the text, paper, and binding are of an 
equally high class order, we have added enough to convince the 
reader that he will find the volume a distinct addition to the already 
formidable list of gynecological text-books. H. C. C. 



